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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

desperate search for a rhyme, is sometimes piteous in its 
agonized appeal for mercy. How is it that a man, whose 
studies of oriental art show a certain discrimination, can per- 
petrate such a quatrain as the following? — 

And there, upon the pavement stretched, 

The German wounded groan 
To see the dropping flames of death 

And feel the shells their own. 

And the long Ode for September, while full of amiable 

sentiments, never lapses into poetry. In fact, only twice or 

thrice, in the course of the books, are we surprised by a few 

good lines. Perhaps the best instance is this quatrain, in To 

the Belgians: 

Still for your frontier stands 
The host that knew no dread, 
Your little stubborn land's 
Nameless, immortal dead. 

H.M. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

TWO NOTES ON GERMAN POETRY 

Editor of Poetry : The following facts concerning Ger- 
man art seem to demand repetition in connection with 
Reginald H. Wilenski's interesting articles on German poetry 
in two winter numbers of your magazine : 

On page 178 Mr. Wilenski makes this statement: "Ger- 
man culture is the exclusive possession of a small class." 
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Of all nations Germany registers the lowest percentage 
of illiteracy and the amazing quantity and quality of German 
publications of all kinds fully confirms this fact. 

A first class literary or art journal cannot flourish without 
adequate public support. It follows inevitably, from the 
beauty, number and size of German literary and artistic 
publications, that the class which supports them is not rela- 
tively small. Prom an artistic point of view our American 
publishing world would be a barren desert were it not for 
European, and particularly German, importations. Our 
spiritual hunger cannot feed on business, baseball or gasoline. 
And every serious American or English magazine that at- 
tempts to free itself for the sake of truth and beauty has a 
hard time of it. 

Again on page 179: "German savants have absolutely 
no humor." 

Humor is not the chief asset of a savant anywhere. Does 
Mr. Wilenski expect the great and venerable Ernst Haeckel 
to crack jokes about Darwin and evolution? For true Ger- 
man humor let us turn to Beethoven's eighth symphony, to 
the beloved Jean Paul, to Hugo Wolff's songs, to Ernst von 
Wolzogen, Fritz Reuter, Wilhelm Busch, or to the world- 
famous Jugend, Simplississimus and Fiegende Blaetter. 

"Since the days of the Gothic, Germany's painting has 
been negligible, and the modern revival has produced singu- 
larly uninspired results." 

This is truly staggering. Modern German art is notable 
for its universal appeal. The curious, restless, life-devouring 
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and life-creating mind of modern man, clothing primitive 
passions with undreamt-of refinements, has found in Ger- 
many masterly interpreters. 

On page 180: "A poet would be inevitably influenced 
by this (German military) environment;" and — "Poor, ail- 
ing creatures with pale fingers and sunken cheeks." 

Was Keats influenced by the Napoleonic Wars? Was 
Francis Thompson influenced by the London slums? Were 
Leconte de Lisle or Carducci influenced by Christian civiliza- 
tion? Were Whitman, Poe, Lanier, influenced by Yankee 
opinions? No! No poet, great or small, is necessarily 
influenced by his environment. A great poet makes his 
environment; he would rather die in the attempt, like John 
Davidson, than allow the environment to make him. No 
one will ever understand poets or poetry who does not 
understand this. Environment may furnish him material 
and occasions, but not the inspiration ; that comes from within 
— always. Modern German poets, who, like Hugo von 
Hoffmansthal and Hauptmann, belong to that select company 
who really enlarge the soul's horizons, are by no means 
obsessed by militarism. Even Liliencron does not always 
sing of soldiers. Why not quote his sunny arid dithyrambic 
Ich war so gliichlich or his charming Ideal Sparziergangf 

Since Swinburne's Songs before Sunrise are still in the 
dark, we need other torch-bearers who, like Arturo Gio- 
vannitti, are able with -genius to carry on the flame, and one 
of these is undoubtedly Richard Dehmel. Dehmel has not, 
as Mr. Wilenski states, "stuck to tradition." He is a 
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socialist poet, and fortunately he dares to say things which 
certain unctuous persons find "regrettable" — a word, by the 
way, which is almost as threadbare as the well-worn "sug- 
gestive." His Verwandlungen der Venus is the work of a 
true poet. The fact that some librarians hide it is almost 
evidence enough. 

To characterize German poets as "ailing, pale, with 
sunken cheeks," is ludicrous. Otto Julius Bierbaum, Hart- 
leben, Herman Bahr, Liliencron, etc. — those robust vikings 
ailing? It would make a sturdy Teuton roar with laughter. 
Also Liliencron undoubtedly would have resented the 
ecclesiastical title of high-priest. He was noted for his 
simple, warm humanity. 

Finally, let me suggest that the dreadnoughts of England, 
and the howitzers of Germany have nothing to do with 
poetry. The greatest events of to-day are merely a running 
accompaniment to that immortal melody which surges for- 
ever through the universe. How many critics know it when 
they hear it? Ernest W. Nelson 

The following letter comes from one of the assistant pro- 
fessors of German in Vassar College : 

Dear Editor : I have been reading the articles on German 
poetry in your winter numbers. Having been for a number 
of years a student of contemporary German poetry, I have 
been impressed over and over by the beauty of it, by the 
many new themes and forms. It seems to me that the writer 
of the article can not possibly have read this poetry widely, 
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or in any sense without prejudice. The Kondor is, I think, 
an interesting collection; its poets, some of whom I have 
met, are earnest in purpose, and although I dislike the crass- 
ness and cafe atmosphere, I find beautiful as well as inter- 
esting things in the book. 

Mr. Wilenski also says that Heine is the first lyricist 
since Walther von der Vogelweide! Heine's was a narrow 
and cynical lute compared with Goethe's, surely, and I can 
not understand how anyone could fail to recognize Goethe's 
broad unmelancholy genius. 

Also it may interest you to know — d, propos of your 
note on universities and contemporary poetry — that at the 
University of Munich, for instance, one professor lectures 
on contemporary German poetry, and has evenings once a 
week, in connection with these courses, at which contempo- 
rary poets read to the students from their works. At this 
University another professor lectures on art since Cezanne, 
with slides illustrating all kinds of futurists and cubists, and 
he holds seminars in the secessionist and post-secessionist ex- 
hibits. It was a great inspiration to me to come in touch 
with these interesting activities there last summer. 

Louise Kueffner 
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